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other, each hesitating to begin, till after noon; the Tuscans then fell on:
night terminated a bloody and indecisive action, each retired to theii camp,
and neither felt themselves strong enough to renew the conflict next day.
The next yeai- (310) a Tuscan army having laid siege to Sutriuni, the
consul Q. Fabius hastened from Home to its relief. As his troops were far
inferior tb the Etruscans in number, lie led them cautiously along the hills.
The enemy drew out his forces in the plain to give him battle; but the
consul, fearing to descend, formed his array on the hillside in a pait covered
with, loose stones. Relying on their numbers the Tuscans charged up hill;
the Romans hurled stones and missile weapons on them, and then charging,
with the advantage of the ground, drove them back, and the horse getting
between them and their camp forced them to take refuge in the adjacent
Ciminian wood. Their camp became the prize of the victors.
Like so many others in the early Roman history, this battle has probably
been given a magnitude and an importance which does not belong to it, and
the truth would seem to be, that the consul only repulsed the advanced
guard of the enemy, and not feeling himself strong enough to engage their
main army, resolved to create a diversion by invading their country.
To the north of Sutrium, between it and the modern city of Viterbo
extends a range of high ground, which at that time formed the boundary
between Roman and independent Etruria. It was covered with natural
wood, and was thence named the Ciminian wood. Over this barrier Fabius
resolved to lead his troops. He sent to inform the senate of his plan, in
order that measures might be taken for the defence of the country during
his absence. Meantime he directed one of his brothers, who spoke the
Tuscan language, to penetrate in disguise to the Umbrians, and to form
alliances with any of them that were hostile to the Etruscans. The only
people however whom the envoy found so disposed were the Camertes,
who agreed to join the Romans if they penetrated to their country.
The senate, daunted at the boldness of Fabius' plan, sent five deputies
accompanied by two tribunes of the people to forbid him to enter the wood,
perhaps to arrest him if he should hesitate to obey. But they came too
late : in the first watch of the night Fabius sent forward his baggage, the
infantry followed; he himself a little before sunrise led the horse up to
the enemy's camp, as it were to reconnoitre. In the evening he returned
to his own camp, and then set out and came up with his infantry before
night. At daybreak they reached the summit of the mountain, and beheld
the cultured vales and plains of Etruria stretched out before them. They
hastened to seize the offered prey: the Etruscan nobles assembled their
vassals to oppose them, but they could offer no effectual resistance to the
disciplined troops of Rome. The Roman army spread their ravages as far
as Perusia, where they encountered and totally defeated a combined army
of Etruscans and Umbrians; and Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium, three of
the leading cities of Etruria, sent forthwith to sue for peace, which was
granted for a term of thirty years. As the Romans were returning to the
relief of Sutrium they encountered at the lake of Vadimo another Etruscan
army, of select troops bound by a solemn oath (lege sacrata) to fight to their
uttermost. The two armies engaged hand to hand at once ; the first ranks
fought till they were exhausted; the reserve then advanced, and the victory
was only decided by the Roman knights dismounting and taking their place
in the front of the line.
While Fabius was conducting the war in Etruria, his colleague 0. Mar-
cius had entered Samnium and taken Allifse and some other strongholds.